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TEN  CAMEOS  FROM  DARKEST  AFRICA. 

These  are  not  pictures  of  heathen  darkness,  although 
that  shadow  will  also  penetrate  our  pages.  We  write  of 
physical  darkness  which  is  called  "  blindness.'* 

For  generations  the  blind  people  of  South  Africa,  other 
than  those  with  white  skins,  had  no  chance  of  education, 
or  vocational  training.  They  lived  indeed  in  double 
darkness— physical  darkness,  and  that  which  comes  with 
despair  born  from  a  sense  of  utter  uselessness. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  May,  1927,  a  great  change  came.  A 
school  was  opened  in  the  Cape  Peninsula  for  blind  children 
unable  to  obtain  admission  to  the  only  other  school  in  the 
Union,  at  Worcester,  CP. 

As  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  connected  with  the 
institution  in  various  capacities  since  its  inception,  and  as  I 
have  now  left  to  take  up  other  duties  elsewhere,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  I  would  place  on  paper  a  few  of  my 
many  precious  memories  in  the  hope  that  others  may 
learn  that  there  is  no  joy  like  the  joy  of  service.  At  the 
same  time  these  Cameos  "  may  give  pictures  of  life  in 
South  Africa  from  unusual  angles. 

Arthur  W.  Blaxall, 

P.O.  St.  Matthews,  CP. 
April,  1937. 
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**THE  FIRST  SEVEN." 

"  And  these,  your  Excellency,  are  the  first  pupils." 

The  kindly  Governor  General  looked  at  the  demure 
little  group,  standing  with  awe  and  wonder  writteri  large 
across  their  faces.  Little  did  the  greatness  of  the  day 
mean  to  them,  not  even  the  fact  that  the  Cape  Town 
Municipality  had  had  to  make  a  hard  road  over  the  sand  for 
the  Governor's  car. 

A  week  earlier  they  had  been  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  Peninsula— well  do  I  recall  undertaking  this 
duty. 

Two  were  orphans,  a  girl  of  seven  and  a  little  wee  boy 
only  just  able  to  walk.  The  foster  mother  with  whom 
they  had  been  placed  by  the  Child  Life  Protection  Society 
was  a  kindly  soul,  but  she  sighed  as  I  took  one  by  each 
hand  and  led  them  to  my  small  Citroen.  So  you  are 
taking  away  my  livelihood,"  she  said,  not  really  complain- 
ing. You  will  soon  have  other  children  sent  to  you,"  I 
replied,  consoling  her  with  half-a-crown.  The  girl,  by 
the  way,  was  violently  sick  in  the  car  before  we  reached 
Athlone,  an  unfortunate  weakness  which  still  debars  her 
from  joy -riding  in  cars. 

Another  dimpled  dumpling  of  a  girl  had  to  be  fetched 
from  Plumstead ;  how  I  packed  the  three  of  them  beside 
me  in  a  two-seater  remains  a  mystery. 

Two  boys  and  yet  one  more  girl  were  brought  to  the 
Home  by  parents,  a  very  interesting  trio. 

The  eldest  had  the  making  of  being  a  Tough  Nut  " 
for  all  his  boyhood  had  been  spent  amongst  the  fishermen 
of  Kalk  Bay.  With  a  good  splash  of  Spanish  blood  in 
him  inherited  from  his  Philipino  father,  he  soon  became  a 
prime  favourite  with  his  guitar.    He  has  since  gained  th^ 
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distinction  of  being  the  first  to  get  married,  and  may  to-day 
be  seen  walking  home  from  the  workshop  with  little 
Bartholomew  on  his  arm. 

The  other  boy  was  really  "  The  Culprit  "  who  first 
sowed  in  my  mind  the  seed-thought  of  a  school  for  blind 
children  unable  to  go  to  Worcester.  "  Why  don't  you 
send  him  to  school  ?  "  I  asked  his  mother  one  day  in 
1925.  "  Because  there  is  no  school  for  brown  blind 
children,"  she  said  quietly. 

Kept  out  of  school  by  the  colour  of  his  skin  !  The 
thought  rankled  in  my  mind,  until  I  could  keep  quiet  no 
longer.  I  invited  a  dozen  padre  friends  to  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  one  lady  friend  who  was  bold 
enough  to  accept. 

The  meeting  ended  in  confusion,  everyone  agreeing  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  but  all  declaring  it  wai 
financially  impossible. 

Phew  !  how  you  parsons  talk  !  "  said  the  lady.  ''I  am 
utterly  exhausted."    So  I  took  her  out  to  tea. 

I  had  more  luck  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Bo  wen,  Cape  Town's 
well  known  blind  advocate.  With  few,  but  expressive 
words,  he  said,  "  The  thing  is  wrong  and  must  be  put 
right," 

Then  he  marched  me  over  to  the  office  of  Dr.  D.  F. 
Malan,  then  Minister  of  Education.  Our  reception  was 
most  cordial  for  we  came  away  with  an  assurance  of  State 
subsidy  of  2/3rds  the  salary  of  a  teacher  and  50%  the  cost 
of  equipment. 

Still  it  took  nearly  two  years  to  get  through  the  prelimi- 
naries, collect  enough  money  to  purchase  a  house  in 
Athlone,  and  secure  the  services  of  a  qualified  teacher  for 
this  specialised  work. 

It  was  Dean  Palmer  of  Johannesburg  who  telegraphed 
the  name  of  a  fully  qualified  teacher  of  the  blind  who  was 
available,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  debt  the 
school  owes  to  him,  for  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  still  the  highly 
respected  headmistress  of  the  academic  department. 
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A  new  boy 
arrives  at 
the  Blind 
School. 


See  page  27. 


The  last  o£  the  six  who  stood  before  the  Earl  of  Athlone 
that  sunny  autumn  afternoon  was  a  girl  so  shy  that  she  was 
two  weeks  in  the  school  before  saying  a  word.  Since  then 
she  has  both  sung  and  acted  in  public,  in  fact  when  she 
keeps  her  21st  birthday  this  year  there  is  little  doubt  that 
she  will  rise  to  make  a  speech. 

Many  of  the  crowd  who  were  present  for  the  opening 
ceremony  spoke  kindly  to  the  children,  and  then  passed 
on  ;  Mr.  Bowen  stayed  to  the  end,  obviously  happy  that  at 
last  the  stigma  was  removed  from  South  Africa  of  neglect- 
ing her  Coloured  blind  children.  As  he  rose  to  go  a  man 
came  forward  leading  a  Coloured  blind  youth  of  nineteen. 
"  Mr.  Bowen,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  meet  my  boy." 
"  This  is  the  lad,"  I  added,  we  have  decided  is  too  old 
to  be  admitted." 

"Yes,"  said  the  lad  bitterly,  ^- too  old,  after  waiting  all 
these  years  for  my  chance." 

With  simple,  unmistakable  words  he  told  how  even  as  a 
child  he  had  longed  to  go  to  school  like  other  children— in 
fact  for  a  time  he  did  go  day  by  day,  sitting  and  listening, 
picking  up  crumbs  of  knowledge.  His  father  had  written 
to  the  Worcester  school  pleading  that  he  would  arrange 
for  his  boy  to  board  in  the  village  if  only  he  might  attend 
the  school.  But  in  South  Africa  White  is  White,  and 
Brown  is  Brown,  and  never  the  twain  dare  mix. 

Later  arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  be  entered  in 
an  English  school,  but  the  money  needed  was  prohibitive. 

Little  wonder  that  his  soul  lebelled  when  told  no  one 
over  sixteen  could  enter  the  new  school.  Perhaps  it  was 
then  he  first  thought  of  the  sentence  he  said  to  me  as  we 
walked  up  Commissioner  Street,  Johannesburg,  years  after: 
"  Nature  seems  to  play  tricks  with  a  blind  man." 

Mr.  Bowen  can  never  refuse  genuine  need,  not  even  red 
tape  can  bar  his  way.  Within  a  week  the  lad  w^as  in  the 
school,  the  7th  to  be  admitted  in  the  first  month.  To-day 
he  is  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  staff,  helping  to 
teach  others,  and  using  his  spare  Sundays  as  a  lay  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  Church. 
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11. 


BLACK  TRUSTS  WHITE." 

The  University  College  for  Africans  at  Fort  Hare  does 
not  seem  a  very  likely  place  to  jfind  a  blind  boy  of  twelve. 
Yet  there  he  was,  standing  with  one  hand  on  his  sister's 
shoulder,  the  other  grasping  a  tall  stick  :  his  head  drooping 
forward  as  if  he  knew  his  face  was  not  exactly  beautiful ; 
although  when  it  smiles  (as  it  often  does)  there  is  a 
winsomeness  which  appeals. 

He  was  not  an  enrolled  student,  far  from  it,  but  well 
known  at  all  the  colleges  v/here  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
day  by  day  searching  for  a  morsel  of  bread  which  keeps 
body  and  soul  together. 

With  him  was  an  African  student  to  act  as  interpreter. 

"  So  you  wish  to  go  to  school  ?  "  I  asked.  His  face 
lighted  up,     Is  it  possible  ?  " 

Then  I  told  him  of  the  three-month  old  school  in 
Cape  Town,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

His  mother's  permission  obtained  for  the  great  adven- 
ture arrangements  were  soon  made  with  local  friends  to 
fit  him  out  in  clothes,  and  with  the  Resident  Magistrate  to 
obtain  the  necessary  free  rail  warrant.  All  was  to  be 
completed  within  ten  days  when  I  was  due  to  pass  through 
Alice  on  my  way  back  from  East  London. 

On  the  day  appointed  there  he  was  on  the  station, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  friends,  White  and  Black,  to 
see  him  off.  I  jumped  on  to  the  platform  and  took  him  by 
the  hand — his  grasp  bespoke  complete  confidence  in  the 
stranger,  an  umlungu  who  had  come  to  him  out  of  the  blue. 

Many  a  time  since  I  have  thought  of  this  act  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  an  African  lad,  burning  to  break  the  bands  of 
his  blindness,  to  be  of  some  use  to  his  widowed  mother, 
and  his  people. 


Seven  years  have  passed,  and  again  we  are  standing  side 
by  side,  this  time  without  need  of  an  interpreter.  In  fact 
he  is  to  be  my  interpreter  to  the  wondering  crowd  of 
"  mine  boys  "  massed  before  us  in  a  huge  semi-circle. 
He  reads  to  them  from  Braille  (several  interpreters  repeat- 
ing the  words  after  him),  he  writes  on  a  Braille  slate.  But 
when  an  arithmetic  sum  is  worked  out  on  a  Taylor  frame 
the  thunder  of  applause  releases  the  amazement  of  the 
blanketed  spectators. 

I  whisper  in  his  ear  speak  to  them  in  Xhosa."  Al- 
though many  could  not  follow  him  they  were  all  held  by 
the  force  of  his  words.  He  was  one  of  themselves,  telling 
from  his  heart  the  story  of  his  liberation  from  the  slough 
of  despair  in  which  most  blind  Africans  sink. 

A  few  hours  later  we  were  back  in  the  city  of  Johannes- 
burg. Again  a  great  silence  holds  the  1000  people  who 
had  come  to  worship  in  Johannesburg  Cathedral,  and  now 
behold  a  miracle— a  young  man,  black,  standing  at  a  table 
on  which  lies  open  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  dark 
fingers  show  up  on  the  white  pages  as  they  skim  over  the 
Braille  dots,  unfolding  the  story  of  the  man  born  blind. 
Every  eye  is  riveted  on  him— the  silence  becomes  more 
and  more  intense  as  the  words,  perfectly  pronounced  in 
English,  ring  to  the  last  pew  of  the  vast  building. 

"  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know  not ;  one  thing 
I  knov/,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 


Two  more  years  have  passed  and  I  am  back  in  Alice 
again.  Or  rather,  in  a  small  round  hut,  perched  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  mid-way  between  Alice  and  Middledrift. 
I  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  my  way  on  my  holiday  trip 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  lad  who  trusted  me  so 
much  :  Nine  years  ago  my  mother  handed  me  over  to 
you,  father.  Now  my  schooling  is  over  you  must  come 
yourself  to  my  home  and  hand  me  back." 

My  European  mind  still  untuned  to  African  life  I  had 
expected  merely  an  informal  talk  on  the  boy's  future. 
But  the  ties  of  African  family  tradition  are  strong—this 
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was  a  momentous  occasion.  I  was  given  a  chair  in  the 
middle  of  the  hut  (through  the  open  door  I  could  see  the 
wide  valley,  and  the  rolling  hills  beyond)  in  front  of  me 
against  the  wall  was  a  small  bench  seating  the  lad  with  his 
mother  on  one  side,  and  uncle  on  the  other.  On  another 
chair  nearby  was  a  dignified  African  evangelist,  grey  hair 
and  beard  the  only  sign  of  his  eighty-two  years.  He 
would  interpret  my  words  for  a  boy  must  not  speak  of 
himself  in  the  presence  of  his  parents. 

*'  Friends,"  I  said,  "  Zihlobo  zam,  "  echoed  the  old  man 
with  a  voice  of  thunder.  Nine  years  ago  you  entrusted 
me  with  your  son.  To-day  he  comes  back  to  you  having 
completed  the  sixth  standard  of  his  education.  Once 
again  I  ask  you  to  trust  me  in  the  plans  I  have  made  for 
his  life.  When  his  holiday  is  finished  he  will  again  take 
train,  but  this  time  he  will  go  North  to  the  great  city  of 
Johannesburg.  There  he  will  enter  another  school  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  life  and  work  of  a  preacher  (the 
eyes  of  the  interpreter  glistened  as  he  gave  these  words  in 
ringing  Xhosa — what  thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind  ?) 
I  know  you  are  grateful  for  all  that  is  past—it  is  the 
great  God  and  Father  of  us  all  we  must  thank,  and  He  it  is 
in  whom  we  must  confide  for  the  future." 

A  few  questions  were  asked  and  answered,  and  then  all 
knelt  on  the  mud  floor  for  prayer.  Rising  we  shook 
hands  solemnly  and  I  walked  out  into  the  open  where  the 
preacher's  pony  stood,  saddled  and  ready  to  carry  me 
back  to  Alice. 

My  erst-while  son  stretched  out  his  hand  and  found  my 
shoulder.  Leaning  forward  he  whispered  in  my  ear — the 
familar  smile  playing  round  his  lips  and  sightless  eyes— 
"  Thank  you,  father,  but  remember— you  have  not  done 
with  nie  yet  !  " 


III. 


*'NEWS  FROM  AFAR.  " 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  to 
Hampton,  Virginia,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  the  two  were  linked  in  my  mind  one  glorious  Spring 
morning  in  1931.  I  was  sitting  on  the  stoep  of  a  cottage, 
looking  out  over  the  beautiful  campus  of  the  famous 
Hampton  Institute  when  one  of  the  Negro  students 
walked  up  to  me  to  say  he  had  been  sent  by  the  President 
(of  the  Institute,  not  of  the  United  States  ! )  to  show  me 
the  way  to  the  neighbouring  town  where,  I  was  told,  there 
is  a  small  school  for  Negro  blind  children,  together  with 
one  for  deaf  and  dumb  children. 

After  considerable  difficulty  we  located  the  school  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  a  person  at  Hampton  even 
knew  of  the  existence  of  such  a  school,  although  it  proved 
to  be  within  a  couple  of  miles  from  them. 

The  buildings  were  pathetically  poor,  the  equipment  as 
meagre  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  About  thirty  deaf 
children  were  in  a  building  on  one  side,  about  the  same 
number  of  blind  children  in  another  building.  If  my 
memory  is  correct  there  were  only  four  teachers,  none  of 
whom  had  had  special  training. 

The  principal,  the  only  White  man  on  the  place,  was 
thrilled  to  have  a  visitor  from  South  Africa,  especially 
when  he  found  I  could  talk  with  my  hands  for  he  was  him- 
self a  deaf  man,  silently  educated.  After  inspecting  the 
place  v/e  sat  and  talked.  He  told  me  how  he  had  been 
shocked  to  find  Negro  deaf  children  entirely  neglected,  and 
so  had  started  a  little  school  on  his  own,  collecting  money 
as  he  could.  Next  he  secured  a  Negro  teacher  tohelp  him 
teach  some  blind  children  clamouring  to  be  admitted. 
After  a  tremendous  struggle  he  obtained  a  small  allocation 
from  the  State  funds. 
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The  pathos  of  it  gripped  me,  probably  accentuated  by 
the  contrast  with  the  magnificent  institutions  I  had  recently 
visited  in  the  Northern  States,  Overbrook,  Perkins,  Mt. 
Airey,  Gallaudet,  and  several  others,  liberally  equipped 
with  every  possible  device  to  help  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped.  The  Negro  children  in  those  States  share 
everything,  for  they  attend  school  with  the  White  children, 
absolutely  no  difference  being  made  in  any  department, 
and  the  plan  appears  to  work  well. 

Not  so  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  v/here  I  saw 
several  fine  buildings  for  White  blind  children,  but  the 
scantiest  provision  for  Negroes. 

When  we  again  reached  Hampton  my  companion  told 
President  Arthur  Flowe  of  the  work  going  on  under  their 
shadow^ ;  as  a  result  I  was  promised  that  senior  students  of 
the  more  favoured  college  would  regularly  visit,  and  do 
something,  for  their  sightless  and  silent  brethren.  I  have 
often  wondered  if  anything  has  been  undertaken — at  any 
rate  I  shall  not  quickly  forget  the  beaming  face  of  the  deaf 
principal  of  that  little  blind  school  v/hen  I  slipped  a  five 
dollar  bill  into  his  hand  and  asked  him  to  buy  something 
for  the  children. 

It  was  about  this  time  a  letter  came  to  me  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Bowen,  with  news  of  our  own  school,  now 
moved  from  Athlone  to  Faure,  in  the  district  of  Stellen- 
bosch.  Four  years  old  the  numbers  had  increased  to  over 
twenty,  and  a  second  teacher  engaged.  But  Mrs. 
Lav/rence,  the  able  headmistress,  could  not  leave  the  place 
to  make  the  school  known  so  that  the  enrolment  grew  very 
slowly.  Would  I  take  over  the  headship,  he  asked,  and 
devote  myself  mainly  to  getting  the  school  firmly  estab- 
lished ? 

The  letter  was  put  on  one  side  to  be  answered  later,  not 
an  easy  task.  My  ov/n  main  work  was  that  of  missionary 
secretary  in  the  Diocese  of  Cape  Town.  True  I  had 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  Athlone  School,  but 
always  as  "  a  hobby."  My  dear  Archbishop  had  gener- 
ously given  me  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  World 


Conference  of  Workers  amongst  the  Blind,  made  financially 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  But 
I  had  never  thought  of  the  administration  of  an  institution 
as  my  job. 

In  New  York,  at  the  Conference,  I  had  learned  many, 
many  things,  but  perhaps  the  thought  which  burnt  itself 
most  deeply  into  my  mind  was  the  strangeness  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  clamorous  needs  attracted  least  attention. 

What  stories  Messrs.  Shah  and  Rau  told  us  of  the 
millions  of  neglected  blind  in  India  :  what  a  passionate 
appeal  came  from  Mr.  Fryer,  head  of  a  missionary  school 
for  the  blind  in  China.  The  blind  amongst  the  millions 
of  Black  people  in  the  centre  of  Africa  had  no  one  to  plead 
their  cause.  With  one  outstanding  exception, — Mr. 
McEager,  secretary  of  the  British  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind, — no  one  seemed  to  heed  their  cry,  whilst  barely 
the  crumbs  of  practical  help  found  their  way  to  these  lands 
where  the  blind  must  greatly  outnumber  all  those  of  more 
favoured  countries. 

Whatever  injustices  White  South  Africa  may  extend  to 
her  Brown  and  Black  citizens,  in  the  matter  of  her  care  of 
their  blind  children  she  has  shown  herself  ready  to  do 
nearly  as  much  as  for  White  blind  children.  As  I  write 
this  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  this  is  largely  due  to 
the  sympathetic,  large-hearted  attitude  adopted  by  the 
officials  of  the  Union  Education  Department,  notably 
their  Organizing  Inspector,  Dr.  L.  van  Schalkwijk.  This 
impartiality  of  the  Government  is  now,  in  1937,  being 
nobly  shared  by  a  large  section  of  the  general  community 
who  are  responding  nobly  to  the  appeal  for  funds  to 
rebuild  the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind. 

Nevertheless  I  did  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  accede  to  Mr. 
Bowen's  request  and  so  wrote  and  refused. 

Within  a  year  of  my  return  to  South  Africa  God  laid 
hold  of  me  during  a  bout  of  severe  illness.  During 
convalescence  the  invitation  was  renewed  and  on  the  1st 
March,  1932,  I  found  myself,  with  my  dear  wife  and 
constant  companion,  in  the  superintendent's  house  at 
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Faurc,  in  charge  of  an  institution  with  twenty-nine  children, 
foiir  Natives  and  twenty-five  Coloured.  My  prayer  was 
that  God  would  use  me  to  build  up  the  institution  on  a 
permanent  basis,  so  that  the  children  might  have  the 
maximum  happiness  during  their  years  of  training,  and 
the  staff  might  feel  that  measure  of  security  which  is  due 
to  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  such  work. 

I  humbly  believe  He  has  been  pleased  to  grant  this 
prayer  as  the  following  pages  Vv-ill  show. 
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I 


The  First  Pupil. 


IV. 


*'A  HUNTING  EXPEDITION." 

Go  out  into  the  highways,  and  bye-ways,  and  compel 
them  to  come  in."  It  was  not  the  Master's  nature  to 
suggest  strong  measures,  but  in  this  case  he  knew  what  it 
meant  to  those  concerned. 

This  is  what  I  felt  in  the  spring  of  1932  w^hen  I  looked 
at  a  pile  of  correspondence  from  parents  who  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  send  their  blind  children  to  school. 

A  propaganda  tour  was  planned.  The  first  stop 
Kimberley.  Of  course  the  train  would  be  late  on  such  an 
occasion  !  No  doubt  it  was  foolish  to  have  planned  to 
arrive  an  hour  before  a  meeting  fixed  to  be  held  in  Kimber- 
ley City  Hall  !  To  help  me  I  had  two  blind  young  men, 
one  Coloured  and  one  African,  and  one  Coloured  assistant. 
The  journey  together  in  one  compartment  was  hilarious 
and  educational  in  several  w^ays,  not  least  during  practises 
of  Negro  spirituals,  and  a  one-act  personally  written 
farce  (Reader,  have  you  ever  tried  rehearsing  in  a  raihvay 
carriage  ?    If  not,  don't  !). 

Eight  o'clock  and  still  outside  Beaconsfield.  I  wonder 
how  many  are  in  the  Hall,"  I  said.  Eight  forty-five 
and  excited  voices  saying  Leave  your  baggage  and  get 
into  the  cars. "  Crowds  seething  round  the  main  entrance, 
the  confused  blare  from  a  loud  speaker  entertaining  a 
packed  house,  and  the  Mayor  of  Kimberley  leading  the 
way,  our  Native  blind  boy  on  his  arm,  to  his  parlour  for 
refreshments  before  beginning.  Then  glaring  foot-lights 
and  the  sudden  hush  which  fell  when  the  audience  saw  the 
blind  being  led  on. 

It  was  my  first  real  propaganda  lecture,  and  I  must 
confess  it  would  have  been  nothing  without  th©  demons- 
trators. 
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Of  the  following  hectic  days  it  is  best  not  to  write ; 
schools,  church -halls  and  private  rooms,  all  were  packed 
wherever  we  went.  A  special  dinner  in  the  house  of  a 
prominent  Coloured  citizen,  and  a  tea  party  in  the  house 
cf  an  Indian — both  attended  by  the  Mayor  and  other 
prominent  persons.  When  I  went  to  bed  at  night  I 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  asked  myself  Is  this  really  South 
Africa,  riddled  with  colour  prejudice  ?  "  Kimberley,  I 
was  assured,  does  its  best  for  all,  and  was  determined  to 
show  its  approval  of  what  was  being  done  for  the  blind. 
So  it  did,  and  has  done  ever  since.  Only  two  blind 
children  were  found,  both  very  young,  but  within  a  year 
they  were  at  Faure. 

Johannesburg  must  have  heard  of  Kimberley 's  warmth, 
and  so  vied  with  its  citizens  to  entertain  us. 

In  a  small  suburban  house,  set  in  a  yard,  I  had  my  first 
experience  of  strong  persuading.  The  thin  wisp  of  a 
blind  boy  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  crowded  room,  his  hands 
clasped  on  his  knees,  head  leaning  slightly  forward,  drink- 
ing in  all  my  arguments.  How  keenly  he  felt  the  braille 
book  the  Coloured  student  read,  and  the  writing  frame. 
No  need  to  ask  him  if  he  wanted  to  learn,  his  whole  attitude 
answered,  but  his  mother  shook  her  head—"  His  father  will 
never  agree." 

The  rattle  of  a  cart  in  the  yard,  the  sounds  of  a  horse 
being  taken  from  the  shafts,  then  in  a  few  minutes  an  old 
man  entered.  Half-a-dozen  tongues  commenced  talking 
to  him  so  that  I  was  left  to  think  "  is  it  not  enough  that 
you  have  given  him  the  inheritance  you  have  without 
blocking  for  him  the  light  of  education." 

Still  it  took  more  than  this  one  visit  to  win  consent. 

Now  the  old  man  has  passed  away  perhaps  he  knows 
and  understands  that  had  he  only  agreed  earlier  his  boy 
might  have  been  one  of  the  most  intelligent  pupils  in  the 
school.  As  it  is  he  is  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting 
blind  boy  the  Athlone  School  has  saved  from  ignorance 
and  idleness. 
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In  Bloemfontein  we  were  all  entertained  together  in  the 
house  of  the  Native  headman  of  the  "  location."  Never 
have  I  been  more  comfortably  housed,  with  a  room  to 
myself  and  every  attention.  But  I  believe  it  took  a  special 
resolution  of  the  Town  Council  to  allow  me  to  remain 
with  my  charges,  obvious  as  it  must  be  that  it  was  the  only 
right  thing  to  do. 

Those  who  visit  Bloemfontein  Native  Township  for  the 
first  time  must  be  awed  by  the  thoughts  which  crowd  into 
the  mind.  Twenty-eight  thousand  Black  people,  living  a 
pseudo-European  life,  the  bareness  and  poverty  more 
striking  in  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  the  White  half  of  the 
city,  numerically  the  same  size.  In  the  middle  stands  the 
Community  Hall  where  we  confronted  more  than  one 
enormous  crowd,  the  greatest  being  the  special  children's 
matinee.  It  was  a  blazing  hot  afternoon  which  made  the 
hall  like  an  oven.  The  crowds  outside  clamoured,  whilst 
inside  we  pushed  our  way  to  the  platform  which  was 
immediately  stormed.  There  was  no  alternative — "  we 
must  all  go  outside  "  I  said. 

Using  the  top  step  as  a  rostrum  we  vainly  endeavoured  to 
make  ourselves  heard.  In  front  more  than  a  thousand 
children  swayed  and  sweated  in  the  glare  of  the  sun  :  dust 
rose  in  clouds,  whilst  waves  of  heat  from  their  bodies 
smote  us  like  blasts  from  a  furnace.  I  whispered  to  one 
of  the  blind  that  he  should  play  on  his  violin.  Gradually 
silence  settled  on  them  until  an  over  officious  policeman, 
annoyed  by  one  child,  lashed  out  with  a  sjambok. 
Immediately  all  was  pandemonium  which  took  at  least 
another  ten  minutes  to  still.  In  the  middle  of  the  mob  . 
stood  a  young  giant,  arms  folded  and  shirt  open,  revealing 
his  black  chest  and  bare  neck,  round  which  was  securely 
fastened  a  white  dress  tie  that  had  doubtless  witnessed 
different  scenes.    The  collection  amounted  to  10/-. 

From  the  meeting  we  went  to  find  a  blind  child.  Several 
women  were  seated  on  the  ground  outside  the  hut.  Aided 
by  an  interpreter  we  told  our  tale,  I  wondering  all  the 
time  where  the  child  was. 
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*•  There  he  comes,"  said  one,  and  I  turned  to  see  the 
toddling  figure  of  a  black  dumpling,  clothed  in  a  single 
thin  string  of  beads,  moving  towards  the  sound  of  voices 
in  a  manner  unmistakable  to  those  who  know  the  blind. 

The  following  January  he  arrived  at  school,  with  three 
others  found  in  the  same  township, — now,  at  last,  after 
four  years,  he  is  beginning  to  grovv^  up. 

The  circle  was  completed  by  journeying  across  to 
Kimberley  again.  To  pass  the  tedium  of  the  slow  progress 
we  talked  of  the  amazing  kindness  revealed  everyv/here, 
"  such  friends,"  I  said,  "  are  too  precious  to  lose."  So 
was  sov^n  the  germ  of  an  idea  which  has  since  grown  into 
a  national  organization,  doing  a  fine  work,  and  known  as 
**  The  League  of  Friends  of  the  Blind." 

The  last  afternoon  in  Kim.berley  I  called  on  a  padre 
friend.  We  sat  drinking  tea  on  the  stoep,  when  his  wife 
casually  remarked  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  a  blind  boy  in 
this  neighbourhood."  More  than  an  hour  in  the  hut  of 
the  boy's  grandmother  failed  to  bring  conviction.  "  You 
see,"  my  blind  Native  boy  said  as  we  walked  away,  '*she 
considers  the  boy  is  entrusted  to  her.  His  father  died 
soon  after  he  was  born,  and  last  year  his  mother  died  also. 
Her  last  words  were  to  the  old  lady  when  I  am  gone  you 
must  look  after  my  blind  child."  This  she  contends  she 
cannot  do  if  the  boy  goes  away.  Then  what  will  his  mother 
say  as  she  looks  down  from  heaven  ?  "  Back  in  Faure  a 
small  parcel  of  baskets,  beadwork,  and  Braille  writing,  was 
parcelled  up  and  sent  to  Kimberley.  Where  words  failed 
hand-work  won.  Last  year  that  boy  caned  a  stool  and 
took  it  home  as  a  Christmas  present  for  his  grandmother 
to  rest  on, 
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SIGHT  SAVING  WORK. 


Making  clear  type* 


V. 


**A  CHANGE  OF  NAME." 

An  unpleasant  winter  morning  in  July,  1933--not 
raining,  but  raw  and  cold  enough  to  make  the  new  arrival 
hold  his  blanket  tightly  round  him  as  he  sat  on  the  spring- 
less  donkey  cart,  the  only  means  of  conveyance  the  school 
possessed  in  those  early  days. 

As  the  cart  stopped  he  did  not  stir :  I  moved  forward 
and  put  out  my  hand  to  greet  him.  Nothing  but  a  gleam- 
ing smile  answered  me,  the  large  normal-looking  eyes 
rolling  right  and  left,  up  and  down,  taking  in  the  new 
shadowy  forms  which  were  all  the  limited  vision  could 
grasp.  He  appeared  dazed,  by  this  time  standing  on  the 
ground,  his  blanket  reaching  to  his  ankles. 

No  wonder  he  was  mystified  for  he  had  travelled  alone 
from  almost  the  furthest  north-easterly  border  where 
South  Africa  meets  Mozambique.  A  child  of  the  wide 
open  veld,  initiated  into  the  customs  of  tribal  life,  but 
suffering  all  that  a  physically  abnormal  African  suffers,  he 
had  met  a  blind  pupil  from  the  Athlone  School  who  was 
on  holiday— hope  sprung  within  him,  that  there  was  also  a 
chance  for  him. 

Formalities  completed  (there  are  formalities  even  in 
such  cases)  he  duly  received  his  railway  warrant,  and 
started  on  the  long  trek  across  South  Africa. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Union's  two  million  pound 
administrative  offices  in  Pretoria  he  passed,  the  train  rolling 
over  the  gold-bearing  Rand,  through  the  suburb  of  the 
Union's  largest  city ;  Park  Station,  and  again  along  the  Reef, 
passing  by  night  the  towns  of  the  Voortrekkers,  and  so  to 
the  land  of  diamonds.  What  mattered  it  to  him  that  in  the 
safes  of  Kimberley  are  diamonds  valued  at  many  millions, 
his  only  thought  was  Cape  Town,  the  blind  school,  a 
chance  for  me  ! 
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But  the  Karroo  must  be  traversed,  the  tortuous  route 
through  the  Hex  River  Mountains  negotiated,  into  the 
smiUng  land  of  fruit  trees  and  vineyards.  Steadily  the 
train  went  on,  passing  the  school  in  which  for  fifty  years 
the  more  fortunate  White  blind  children  have  been  receiv- 
ing education,  and  at  last  drew  up  at  the  station  near  to 
Table  Bay.  Veld,  mountains,  sea  and  rivers,  dry  stoney 
stretches  and  glorious  green  pastures,  I  wonder  how  much 
he  sav/  of  it  with  the  tiny  remnant  of  sight  which  keeps 
him  living  in  a  land  of  perpetual  moon-light.  In  any  case 
I  doubt  if  he  was  interested  for  Africans  are  not  normally 
much  CQncerned  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  they  are 
essentially  social  people  vitally  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
life — perhaps  that  is  why  they  are  born  politicians  ! 

Within  a  short  time  two  great  changes  came  over  the 
life  of  this  simple,  black-skinned  child  (for  he  was  no  more 
than  a  child  despite  his  sophistication  in  African  life,  and 
his  physical  fourteen  years). 

Let  us  write  of  first  things  first. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Athlone  School  he  was  only  as 
one  who  has  stood  on  the  fringe  of  a  crowd,  hearing 
occasional  words  and  catching  fleeting  glimpses  of  the 
Master.  Hov/,  or  where  his  spirit  had  been  awakened 
within  him  is  known  only  to  the  Father  of  all,  but  certain 
it  is  the  great  thirst  had  been  aroused  within  him. 

Week  by  v/eek  for  a  year  he  came,  his  blind  fellow- 
tribesman  acting  as  interpreter,  until  the  time  of  holiday 
drew  near.  He  sought  baptism  before  starting  on  the 
long  journey  but  I  thought  it  better  he  should  return  to 
his  familiar  friends,  tell  his  mother  of  his  intention,  and 
then  persevere  if  not  otherwise  persuaded.  Would  that 
many  to  whom  the  privileges  of  our  Christian  fellowship 
come  so  easily  could  likewise  be  tested  in  the  severest 
circle  of  all — the  circle  of  those  who  know  us,  and  dis- 
approve of  that  which  is  dearest  to  us. 

At  the  end  of  January  our  heathen  boy  came  back — no, 
heathen  is  not  the  right  word,  for  he  had  long  before 
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yielded  himself  to  the  Master  in  his  heart ;  now  came  the 
time  for  public  witness. 

The  night  of  his  last  class  I  said  to  him,  "  Romboho, 
you  have  the  right  to  choose  a  new  name  if  you  wish. 
Not  that  we  despise  your  old  name  but  simply  as  a  sign  of 
new  life.'* 

The  next  day  he  entered  upon  his  new  life  as  a  disciple 
of  the  lowliest,  and  yet  greatest  of  men,  his  brow  sealed 
with  the  symbol  of  perfect  self -giving,  and  in  doing  so  he 
assumed  a  new  name,  the  name  of  one  who  gave  up  every- 
thing in  response  to  the  call  of  Jesus. 

The  other  great  change  which  came  into  the  life  of  this 
lad  came  from  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  God  has 
endowed  surgeons. 

As  every  new  pupil  comes  to  the  Athlone  School,  he  or 
she  is  taken  to  see  Dr.  D.  J.  Wood,  the  eye  specialist 
whose  name  is  known  far  and  wide  beyond  the  circle 
of  Cape  Town.  An  operation  was  suggested.  Over- 
coming the  natural  fear  of  doctors  and  hospitals  which 
most  Natives  have,  Romboho  consented  "to  be  cut." 

When  he  left  the  hospital,"  so  Matron  says,  "  he  stopped 
and  just  gazed,  looked  out  upon  the  world."  A  new 
world  in  which  forms  and  figures  were  clearer  and  better 
defined  than  ever  before.  How  precious  is  such  a  gift  ! 
Truly  to  doctors  and  surgeons  it  is  sometimes  given  to  be 
restorers  of  physical  beauty,  to  lighten  and  gladden  the 
lives  of  men.  Such  a  gift  must  be  carefully  guarded,  and 
jealously  watched.  What  mischief  might  forcing  or 
straining  work  !  More  than  once  a  return  to  hospital  was 
necessary,  and  further  operations,  and  even  now  he  will 
always  be  technically  blind,  although  greatly  enriched  by 
the  added  measure  of  sight. 

Since  this  modern  miracle  was  performed  several  pupils 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  sight  restored  by  surgical  treat- 
ment, and  the  constant  care  and  attention  which  is  given  in 
the  institution.  A  few  have  even  been  able  to  return  to 
their  homes  to  work  in  the  sighted  work.  In  1935  a  special 
class  was  started  in  the  school  for  this  particular  group  of 
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cliildren.  In  this  class  a  different  technique  of  education 
is  followed,  carefully  planned  to  prepare  the  children  for  a 
probable  return  to  ordinary  sighted  life.  Border  line 
cases  there  will  always  be,  in  some  ways  their  lot  is  as 
difficult  as  any,  but  still  it  is  something  to  be  deeply 
thankful  for  that  the  work  of  saving  sight  goes  steadily  on 
— medical  science  becomes  more  and  more  perfect, — 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  become  more  and 
more  effective. 

It  is  interesting,  and  in  some  ways  amusing,  that  the 
only  class  specifically  for  the  education  for  children  with 
seriously  defective  vision  should  be  one  for  non-European 
children.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  this 
very  necessary  educational  and  social  service  will  be 
extended  to  all  the  large  centres  in  the  Union.  How  often 
teachers,  and  those  in  touch  with  young  people,  feel  they 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  read  the  inner  thoughts 
of  those  with  whom  they  are  in  daily  contact.  I  venture 
to  think  I  know  a  great  deal  of  this  lad's  thoughts  for  he 
has  given  me  the  privilege  of  many  intimate  talks.  His 
own  life  so  greatly  enriched  he  looks  out  now  to  his  own 
people  whom  he  can  serve,  and — what  is  more  important 
—he  looks  up  to  the  Master  whose  voice  has  sounded  in 
his  heart. 

One  day  during  Bible  class  I  realized  that  indeed  he 
carries  a  new  name.  I  had  tried  to  point  out  how  seldom 
Jesus  spoke  of  that  which  is  entirely  new,  rather  he  built 
up  on  the  knowledge  of  his  listeners,  and  drew  out  the 
true  meaning  of  lessons  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
During  question  time  at  the  end  our  friend  asked — **Was 
it  not  something  quite  new  which  Jesus  said  when  he  told 
the  Jews  to  go  out  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  " 

"  To  him  that  overcometh  I  will  give  a  white 

stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no 
man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it." 
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This  Deaf  and  Blind  Boy  in  America  read  conversation  by  touch. 
Will  the  boy  referred  to  on  page  37  have  such  a  chance? 


VI. 


"KIND  UNCLES.  ' 

Who  is  the  happiest,  the  uncle  who  gives,  or  the  boy 
who  gets,  the  tip  ?  No  doubt  under  his  breath  the  uncle 
sv/ears,  whilst  the  boy  goes  off  whistling. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind  owes 
much  to  the  generosity  of  three  organizations  :  The 
Community  Chest  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  :  The  South 
African  National  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the  Union 
Education  Department. 

The  institution  started  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  and  still 
to-day  the  majority  of  the  inmates  come  from  within  100 
miles  radius  of  Faure.  Incidentally  this  fact  gives  one 
furiously  to  think.  Of  ninety  odd  blind  individuals  in 
the  various  departments  no  less  than  seventy-one  come 
from  the  Cape  Peninsula,  one  third  of  these  being  from 
homes  within  easy  reach  of  the  school.  From  the  Stellen- 
bosch  Divisional  Council  area,  where  Faure  is  situated, 
we  have  seven  children.  Are  we  to  say  that  the  incidence 
of  blindness  is  higher  in  this  corner  of  the  Union  than 
elsewhere  }  Certainly  not.  It  simply  points  to  the  fact 
that  our  work  has  hardly  begun,  there  must  be  scores  of 
blind  children  living  wretched,  neglected  lives  merely 
because  they  do  not  know  there  is  a  place  where  they  can 
be  cared  for,  taught  and  loved.  Alas,  too  often  we  get 
applications  to  admit  youths  of  seventeen  and  eighteen — 
if  only  they  had  knovm  ten  years  ago  what  a  difference  it 
would  have  made. 

The  work  of  collecting  funds  is  always  strenuous. 
Where  energy  and  skill  is  sorely  needed  for  the  actual 
work  of  the  place  it  is  tragic  to  think  how  many  hours  must 
be  spent  organizing  appeals,  writing  letters  and  sealing  up 
envelopes. 
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Eight  years  ago  an  organization  was  started  in  Cape 
Town  to  save  as  much  of  this  energy  as  possible  by  co- 
operation and  centralization.  The  City's  Charity  Chest 
has  received,  and  still  receives,  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
but  as  an  organization  which  has  been  a  Member  Society 
since  its  inception  we  must  bare  witness  to  the  inestimable 
help  it  has  been  in  respect  of  our  inmates  from  the  area  it 
serves.  Would  that  there  existed  a  similar  organization 
in  every  large  town,  and  that  all  charitable  bodies  would 
join  to  make  it  truly  the  Community's  Chest. 

Naturally  a  Cape  Peninsula  organization  cannot  carry 
any  financial  obligation  in  respect  of  children  from  other 
parts  of  South  Africa,  but  as  there  is  no  other  school  or 
training  centre  in  the  country  for  Coloured,  Indian  or 
African  blind  children  the  Athlone  School  has  always  had 
a  large  number  of  inmates  from  all  over  South  Africa. 
But  they  cost  money,  especially  as  we  feel  it  is  right  and 
reasonable  that  they  should  spend  a  holiday  in  their  homes 
at  least  once  a  year  :  consequently,  in  spite  of  the  generosity 
of  friends  and  subscribers,  a  large  deficit  has  been  steadily 
growing  year  by  year.  To  whom  then  can  we  turn  for 
help  ? 

Thank  God,  blind  work  in  South  Africa  is  not  sporadic. 
It  is  co-ordinated  in  an  organization  known  as  the  South 
African  National  Council  for  the  Blind.  Conceived  in  the 
same  year  as  the  school  opened,  1927,  it  was  actually 
constituted  in  Cape  Town  in  April  1928.  What  a  short 
time  ago  it  seems,  and  yet  what  a  magnificent  record  of 
achievement  this  organization  can  show. 

Collecting  money  is  the  least  of  their  works,  but  a  very 
valuable  one.  Personally  I  have  been  closely  associated 
with  the  Council  from  the  beginning,  and  can  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  they  collected  from  the  general 
public  (£24,000  since  1928)  is  most  carefully  administered 
for  the  help  and  relief  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country, 
absolutely  irrespective  of  creed,  race  or  colour.  The 
Athlone  School  has  always  been  most  generously  con- 
sidered whenever  application  for  assistance  has  been  made 
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—and  it  has  been  made  frequently,  for  particular  purposes, 
such  as  the  purchase  of  gymnasium  equipment,  or  for 
relief  in  the  growing  burden  of  a  bank  deficit. 

Now  what  of  the  State  ?  There  are  many  people  who 
regard  the  State  Treasury  as  an  inexhaustible  well,  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  at  any  moment,  and  by  who  will. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  strong  school  of  thought  which 
considers  that  certain  social  services  are  primarily  a  State 
responsibility,  and  that  the  education  and  training  of  the 
blind  is  one  of  these.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
contention,  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  private 
corporation,  be  it  a  church  or  not,  which  has  laboured 
strenuously  to  establish  a  work  on  certain  lines,  with 
definite  ideals,  and  has  acquired  considerable  vested 
interests,  cannot  be  expected  lightly  to  hand  over  every- 
thing to  State  control. 

In  South  Africa,  as  many  readers  know,  educational 
work  for  Coloured,  and  other  groups  of  non-European 
people,  has  nearly  always  been  started  by  Christian  enter- 
prise. My  own  conviction  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
the  mind  of  Christ  to  stimulate,  initiate,  develop  and 
guide  works  of  mercy,  and  then  to  stand  aside  thankfully 
when  an  enlightened  State  department  is  ready  to  carry  on 
with  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  than  any  Church  can 
ever  hope  to  attain. 

This  stage  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  special  education, 
but  it  is  a  happiness  to  bear  witness  to  the  way  in  which 
the  officials  of  the  responsible  department  of  the  State, 
Union  Education,  have  at  all  times  been  ready  to  listen  to 
representations  made  for  more  liberal  support,  and  increased 
subsidies. 

As  stated  in  the  first  sketch  the  institution  opened  in 
1927  with  a  promise  from  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan  of  a£l  for£l 
grant  on  school  equipment,  two-thirds  of  the  teachers' 
salaries  and  ;£12  p.a.  per  child  maintenance  grant  for  the 
hostel  accommodation  which  is  necessary  in  such  an 
institution. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Department  pays  the  whole  of 
the  teachers'  salaries,  £1  for^^l  on  approved  expenditure, 
a  rent  grant  of  3%  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  Faure 
property,  and  a  general  maintenance  grant  of  £15  p. a.  per 
child  for  the  hostel  accommodation.  A  free  rail  warrant 
is  also  provided  for  indigent  children.  Short  of  entire 
State  control  one  cannot  look  tor  more  liberal  subsidy  in 
the  educational  section,  but  the  general  maintenance  grant 
is  totally  inadequate.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed 
that  many  of  the  physical  disabilities  from  which  our 
poorer  people  suffer  are  due  to  bad  housing,  poor  and 
unscientific  feeding,  and  all  the  inherited  ailments  which 
come  from  such  neglect  in  the  past.  Careful  and  good 
dieting  is  essential  in  an  institution  such  as  the  Athlone 
School  and  Workshops  for  the  Blind.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  say  "  in  their  own  homes  they  only  get .  .  . 
they  need  milk,  fats,  and  plenty  of  vegetables.  Curiously 
enough  these  things  cost  the  same  irrespective  of  who  eats 
them.  It  is  therefore  altogether  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  a  child  can  be  adequately  fed,  clothed,  housed,  warmed, 
nursed  when  sick,  and  generally  cared  for  on  25/-  a  month. 
The  food  alone  costs  that. 

For  children  in  the  sister  institution  at  Worcester 
p. a.  is  allowed.  If  difference  there  must  be  a  difference 
of  £9  p. a.  is  quite  unfair  remembering  the  two  institutions 
are  in  the  same  part  of  the  Union,  where  living  costs  are 
equal.  A  fairer  apportionment  would  be  £36  p. a.  for 
European  children,  and  £24  p. a.  for  others — even  so  the 
allowance  will  be  greatly  below  that  given  in  most  coun- 
tries living  a  civilized  standard  of  life. 
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Braille  Writing, 


Working  Arithmetic  on  a  Taylor  Frame. 


VIL 

**IN  JOURNEYINGS  OFT." 

Over  the  roiiing  ;  over  the  roiling  sea."  How  often 
the  v/ords  of  the  old  song  came  to  mind,  but  instead  of  the 
rolling  sea  it  v/as  the  wide  flung  Karroo,  the  ship  being  an 
old  1928  Chevrolet  converted  into  a  tolerable  caravan. 
Acquired  for  the  modest  price  of  ^60  she  held  her  bonnet 
up  high  and  carried  us  many  a  hundred  miles,  keeping 
her  reputation  as  a  money-raiser  for  the  Blind  School 
right  up  to  the  end  when  she  proudly  realized  £S0  as  a 
trade-in  for  a  spick  and  span,  splinter  new  Ford  V8  which 
has  more  than  once  scared  away  our  concert  audiences  who 
know  her  cousins,  the  hated  "  pick-me-ups." 

North  and  south,  east  and  v/est,  over  hill  and  through 
dale,  the  experiences  of  these  journeys  would  fill  a  volume. 
Generosity  ;  lavish  if  simple  hospitality  ;  scouty  smiles  at 
all  kinds  of  discomforts  ;  unnecessar}%  and  rare,  examples 
of  colour  prejudice,  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  to  produce  indelible  memories  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us. 

These  trips  became  necessary  because  the  greater  the 
number  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  and  eager  minds  behind 
blind  eyes  to  be  trained,  the  greater  the  need  of  funds. 
Kind  uncles  are  a  blessing  indeed,  but  when  most  of  their 
help  takes  the  form  of  putting  a  ^1  to  every  £1  found 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  do— get  as  many  pounds  as 
possible  so  that  they  must  grin  and  pay  up. 

Now  we  are  in  a  packed  hall  at  one  of  the  largest  of 
South  Africa's  missionary  institutions.  A  full  thousand 
black  faces,  and  about  fifty  white,  are  watching  intently 
eight  blind  boys  get  into  a  line  on  the  platform.  A  critical 
audience  this,  themselves  far  famed  for  singing.  A  single 
voice  sounds,  followed  by  a  hum  as  the  note  is  taken.  The 
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subdued  muttering  of  tongues  stops  instantly  and  a  great 
hush  descends  as  the  unaccompanied  harmony  swells  ; 
"  Oh,  who  will  o'er  the  downs  so  free  ? 
Oh,  who  will  with  me  ride  ? 
Oh,  who  will  up  and  follow  me 
To  win  a  blushing  bride  ?  " 

The  silence  becomes  tense  until 

"  And  ere  the  dawn  of  morning  light, 
I'll  set  my  true  love  free." 

Then  an  outburst  of  clapping  releases  the  pent  up 
wonder,  of  the  listeners,  and  brings  a  startled  look  into  the 
sightless  eyes  of  the  singers. 

Now  it  is  a  large  Municipal  Hall,  again  packed  by  a 
heterogenous  audience  of  White,  Black,  Coloured  and 
Indian  people.  From  my  seat  in  the  wings  of  the  stage  I 
catch  sight  through  the  footlights  of  a  mother's  face  in  the 
third  or  fourth  row.  Ever  and  anon  her  head  moves 
slightly,  her  brow  puckers — it  is  easy  to  see  there  are 
tears  very  near  those  eyes  which  are  held  by  the  quartette 
singing  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes  "  as  it  can 
seldom  have  been  sung.  Pressed  against  her  breast  is  a 
little  child — who  knows  but  her  mother's  heart  sees  her 
own  child  in  the  light  brown  face  of  the  boy  whose  choir 
treble  rings  out : 

"  Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 
And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine." 

This  time  I  am  sitting  in  the  high  pulpit  of  a  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  below  which  a  youth  stands  at  a  small 
table,  his  fingers  skimming  rapidly  over  the  raised  dots  as 
he  reads  from  the  first  Afrikaans  Gospel  printed  in 
embossed  type.  So  vast  is  the  congregation  that  my  dear 
friend,  the  Minister,  w^as  moved  to  say  as  he  handed  me 
charge  of  the  service  ;  "  Ek  sien  vanaand  dat  as  'n  mens 
kerk-toe  wil  kom  kan  jy  kom." 

Two  other  memories  must  suffice  to  prove  what  these 
tours  have  meant  to  the  life  of  the  school,  and  the 
characters  of  those  who  took  part  in  them. 
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The  first,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  material  the  blind 
boys  are  made  of,  is  taken  from  a  printed  account  of  a 
three  days  journey  back  from  Graaff-Reinet  by  a  devious 
route,  trying  to  dodge  broken  roads,  washed  away  bridges 
and  swollen  rivers. 


Packing  blankets  on  to  the  roof  of  a  car  in  the  rain  is  an 
art,  and  it  is  one  in  which  our  driver,  assisted  by  his 
particular  blind  crony,  excels,  so  that  before  eight  struck 
we  were  standing  outside  the  door  of  the  only  boarding 
house  in  the  town  drinking  steaming  hot  coffee  for  which 
we  were  generously  allowed  to  pay  only  6d.  per  head  ! 

So  again  out  into  the  unknown.  Rain  within,  and  rain 
without,  for  four  glorious  hours  we  were  prisoners  of  the 
car  until  she  glided  swishingly  into  Willowmore,  the  town 
of  which  it  had  been  said  to  us  that  if  only  we  could  reach 
it  ail  our  troubles  would  end. 

The  Hotel  proprietor  proved  true  to  the  generous 
traditions  of  his  race  and  gave  us  plates  of  excellent  soup, 
with  plenty  of  bread,  for  which  he  asked  considerably  less 
than  we  had  paid  for  the  coffee,  so  we  felt  that  Willov^^more 
was  going  to  live  up  to  its  good  name,  but,  alas,  the  heart 
of  a  hotel  keeper  and  that  of  the  owner  of  a  garage  are  two 
different  things.  "  Impossible,"  one  of  the  latter  said,  as 
our  van  drank  deeply  of  the  petrol  near  his  door,  "  the 
roads  everywhere  are  no  more  ;  here  you  are  and  here  you 

must  remain,  perhaps  for  a  week,  unless  "    "  Yes,"  we 

said  eagerly,  "  unless  what  ?  "  "  Unless  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  through  to  Prince  rVlbert  and  so  to  Laings- 
burg." 

Once  again  as  the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall  we  came 
to  a  halt,  by  the  side  of  a  river  obviously  several  feet  deep. 

From,  the  opposite  side  approached  a  man.  He  entered 
the  water  !  We  held  our  breaths  ;  the  water  covered  his 
ankle  ;  he  slipped  (our  hearts  stopped  beating) ;  he  went 
forward,  the  water  covered  his  knees  ;  he  came  nearer,  he 
stepped  out,  but  v/e  shook  our  heads,  turned  ourselves 
round  and  made  for  the  nearest  farm  house.    It  is  some- 
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times  said  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  in  South 
Africa  between  certain  sections  of  the  community,  and 
this  may  indeed  be  the  case— but  that  night  all  the  three 
races  of  the  Union  shared  the  hospitality  of  a  room  lent  by 
a  unilingual  farmer  (so  we  take  him  to  be  for  not  a  word  of 
any  language  but  Afrikaans  passed  his  lips).  His  good 
wife  took  coffee  to  the  boys,  and  whilst  they  rolled  them- 
selves into  their  blankets  and  fitted  themselves  so  neatly 
on  the  floor  that  one  of  them  had  to  stand  on  his  head  in 
order  to  open  the  door  to  let  me  in—whilst  the  boys  w^ere 
so  engaged  I  smoked  a  pipe  with  Meneer  in  front  of  his 
kitchen  fire.  He  himself  placed  his  stool  on  the  high 
brick  floor  of  the  fireplace  so  that  he  could  sit,  overcoat, 
hat  and  all,  spreading  his  arms  and  knees  to  the  blazing 
sticks,  whilst  he  told  me  of  his  adventurous  life.  Far  and 
wide  he  had  wandered  in  his  youth  :  once,  so  he  assured 
me,  he  had  penetrated  so  far  as  Jansenville  before  he 
acquired  his  present  home.    And  so  to  sleep. 

The  other  memory  is  of  quite  another  nature,  and  in 
some  ways  is  the  most  precious  memory  of  my  life  amongst 
these  dear  people. 

Away  beyond  the  regions  of  civilization,  into  British 
Bechuanaland  we  had  gone  in  response  to  a  pressing 
invitation.  Two  years  earlier  travelling  by  train  to 
Johannesburg  a  crowd  of  recruits  for  the  mines  had 
packed  the  third  classes  carriages  adjoining  that  in  w^hich 
I  was  travelling  with  some  blind  pupils, 

I  suggested  a  visit  to  them  taking  a  Braille  book,  having 
a  lad  with  me  who  could  speak  Sechuana.  The  scene  can 
be  imagined.  As  we  rose  to  return  to  our  own  coach  one 
Native  said  that  in  his  village  was  a  blind  boy,  so  we  took 
the  address  and  promised  to  get  him  to  the  school.  Pro- 
tracted correspondence  failed  because  the  local  chief 
refused  to  believe  the  blind  can  be  educated.  "  If  you 
could  only  bring  a  pupil  and  show  him,"  the  schoolmaster 
wrote.  So  at  last  we  went,  not  one  but  half  a  dozen. 
The  crowd  being  too  large  for  any  building  we  met  under 
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the  trees,  hundreds  seated  in  a  circle,  the  chief's  brother 
in  the  place  of  honour.  The  talk  and  demonstration 
finished,  the  local  priest  read  the  following  address  which 
I  print  with  great  diffidence  because  I  am  only  too  con- 
scious of  my  unworthiness  of  the  compliments,  but  as  the 
same  sentiments  would  be  expressed  of  anyone  under  the 
circumstances,  and  as  it  shows  so  completely  that  actual 
demonstration  reveals  what  nothing  else  could,  I  give  it. 

The  Rev.  Blaxall,  students  of  the  Athlone  School.  I 
shall  read  an  address  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  chief,  tribe 
and  missionaries.  We  are  most  grateful  that  you  sacrificed 
your  most  valuable  time  to  visit  us. 

Naturally  we  were  all  surprised  to  hear  when  a  notice 
was  brought  to  us  to  the  effect  that  a  Blaxall  was  coming  to 
show  and  demonstrate  unto  us  that  blind  people  can  read, 
write  and  do  handwork  just  like  an  ordinary  person  who  is 
not  blind.  We  could  not  at  the  time  entertain  the  idea — 
an  impossibility  from  ordinary  common  sense  ;  but  now 
v/e  are  convinced  and  satisfied  of  this  wonderful  training, 
that  these  human  beings  deprived  from  all  vision  which  is 
the  agency  of  learning  through  some  natural  occurrences 
can  through  some  senses  participate  in  duties  that  at  least 
require  some  observation,  revealing  to  us  the  wonderful 
works  of  God.  We  in  our  insignificancy,  have  said,  *  Our 
blind  children  are  of  no  use  to  us.  Let  us  confine  them 
in  rooms  and  allow  them  to  end  their  last  day  there  ' 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  nature  never  leaves  a  space, 
forgetting  our  daily  say  *  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I 
shall  not  want,'  To-day,  Sir,  you  have  showed  us  that  a 
blind  person  can  do  something  if  given  an  opportunity 
you  have  undertaken  the  most  responsible  piece  of  work 
among  the  people  with  a  deepening  sense  of  love,  sharing 
with  them  both  spiritually  and  materially.  It  is  a  pity 
that  most  of  us  here  possesses  peculiar  tendencies  of 
assuming  the  posture  of  independency  totally  failing  to 
respond  to  the  deserving  needs  of  life,  the  which  spirit 
that  should  not  exist  more  especially  when  people  of  this 
nature  are  due  to  arrive.    We  ought  to  give  them  what- 
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ever  little  contribution  we  can  afford,  so  that  they  may 
obtain  materials  required  for  their  education— knowledge. 
What  we  call  knowledge  in  these  modern  days,  is  not  a 
private  preserve  of  any  class,  sex  or  community.  The 
success  of  any  movement  depends  entirely  on  the  rank 
and  file,  quite  rightly,  any  leader,  though  he  be  a  fool 
from  public  opinion — wants  to  know  where  he  is  going 
and  why  } 

"  Rev.  Blaxall,  we  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
immediate  response  to  the  imperative  needs  of  human 
nature.  God  sent  you  not  only  as  a  missionary  as  a 
consolar ;  and  redeemer  of  souls  which  can  to-day  do 
something  for  the  lives  sustenance.  We  wish  you  and 
your  pupils  a  very  successful  endeavours  and  may  the 
li 2:ht  of  life  -be  always  at  your  guidance. 

Sir,  allow  us  to  hand  you  this  small  contribution." 

(The  amount  of  the  collection  was^^l  15s.  Od.) 

The  following  January  little  blind  Leerile  arrived  at 
Faure,  better  clothed  than  when  we  saw  him  after  that 
meeting,  for  he  had  a  shirt  on. 


VIII. 


REFUSALS. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  deteriorating  with  the  long  wait  so 
that  when  she  does  start  she  will  not  be  able  to  do  much." 

So  wrote  an  Afrikaans  teacher  in  the  Transvaal  about  a 
Native  young  woman  in  whom  she  was  interested.  A 
year  earlier  application  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  this 
totally  blind  young  woman  but,  alas,  she  was  twenty-five 
so  no  Government  grant  was  available  for  her.  This  did 
not  daunt  the  teacher  who  knew  what  education  means, 
she  telegraphed  to  say  that  if  the  Athlone  School  would 
admit  her  protege  she  would  personally  be  responsible  to 
raise  ;£!  a  month.  The  School  committee  considered  the 
matter  very  carefully,  but,  alas,  the  problem  of  placing 
one  adult  amongst  a  group  of  young  girls  appealed  to  them 
as  insuperable  so  I  had  to  write  saying  we  hoped  it  might 
become  possible  to  open  a  special  department  in  a  year  or 
so.  At  the  end  of  a  year  I  had  to  write  again  to  say  we 
were  no  nearer  realizing  our  hope,  with  the  result  that  I 
received  the  letter  containing  the  above  sentence.  The 
blind  woman  still  sits  at  home  wearily  passing  the  empty 
days. 

Shortly  after  I  became  superintendent  of  the  Athlone 
School  a  well-known  American  missionary  in  Johannes- 
burg wrote  to  say  that  in  a  local  Refuge  he  knew  several 
blind  men  comparatively  young.  Could  nothing  be  done 
to  give  them  some  training  ? 

At  the  first  opportunity  I  visited  the  Refuge  and  picked 
out  three  as  certainly  capable  of  learning  to  be  in  some 
measure  self-supporting. 

During  that  visit  to  Johannesburg  I  addressed  a  public 
meeting  presided  over  by  the  Mayor.  After  pointing  out 
the  waste  of  leaving  blind  men  untrained  I  explained  that 
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It  is  very  diflicult,  and  far  from  ideal,  to  mix  up  grown 
men  with  young  children.  The  result  was  that  a  local 
committee  was  appointed  to  care  for  the  non-European 
blind  of  the  Transvaal,  and  to  open  a  small  training  centre 
for  adults.  Nine  months  later  that  committee  asked  me 
again  to  visit  Johannesburg  to  inspect  several  houses.  I 
considered  one  at  Sophiatown  most  suitable,  and  helped 
them  work  out  a  budget.  In  addition  to  the  three  men 
from  the  Refuge  four  others  were  to  be  admitted,  making 
seven  in  all — one  more  than  the  number  at  the  opening  of 
the  Athlone  School.  Hopes  were  high  because  just  then 
the  Blind  Persons  Bill  was  down  on  the  Order  Paper 
of  Parliament. 

Then  came  the  smashing  blow.  The  Bill  became  Law, 
but  included  no  provision  for  Natives  or  Indians ;  these 
were  left  to  the  care  of  other  departments. 

Feeling  unable  to  face  the  costs  of  a  training  centre 
without  Government  subsidy  the  Johannesburg  scheme 
has  never  become  a  fact.  The  three  men  are  still  in  the 
Refuge  where,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  they  cost  £2,5  a 
year  to  keep,  and  as  they  are  young  they  may  easily  live 
forty  years,  thereby  costing  £1,000  and  giving  nothing  in 
return.  If  their  training  costs  as  much  as  3^40  a  year  (it 
may  be  less)  in  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  ,£200,  they  will  be 
able  to  support  themselves,  or  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution thereto. 

The  tragedy  of  it ! 

Away  on  the  veld  in  the  Transkei  is  a  young  African  of 
twenty-five  with  the  beautiful  name  of  Gift."  His 
father  is  a  Headman  of  some  substance  according  to  their 
standards  who  offers  to  pay  £10  a  year  towards  training 
his  son.    But  there  is  nowhere  to  send  him  ! 

Such  cases  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  in  1936  they 
gave  me  furiously  to  think.  I  was  still  thinking  one 
Sunday  morning  recently  when  a  motor  drove  into  the 
school  grounds,  turned  by  the  Chapel  and  stopped  at  my 
office  door.    Two  smiling,  totally  blind  lads  got  out  and 
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A  Jig-saw  Puzzle  for  the  Blind, 


came  to  greet  me,  saying  they  had  brought  some  friends 
out  to  see  their  old  school. 

Being  a  fine  morning  our  worship  took  place  in  the  open 
air  chapel,  over  which  stands  the  words  : — 

THINE  EYES  SHALL  SEE 
THE  KING 
IN  HIS  BEAUTY." 

More  than  once  my  eyes  wandered  to  the  sturdy,  well 
clothed,  healthy  and  happy  young  men  joining  once  again 
in  the  hymns  they  knew  so  well. 

Service  over  they  came  to  my  house  for  tea  and  a  chat. 
Both  are  in  the  Coloured  Workshop  attached  to  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Civilian  Blind  Societies  in  the  country. 
Both  earn  on  piece  work  over  a  £1  n  week,  one  of  them 
sometimes  earning  nearly  £2. 

Not  only  are  they  no  longer  dependent  on  anyone  for 
assistance,  but  they  are  really  living,  living  by  the  labours 
of  their  own  hands  as  God  means  every  man  should  do. 
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IX, 


SUDDEN  DARKNESS.'' 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  little  black,  naked  children 
rolling  and  laughing  in  the  sand  like  puppies  playing  in 
the  sunshine  ?  What  happiness  is  theirs,  what  utter  bliss 
to  be  completely  ignorant  that  there  is  any  more  of  the 
world  than  the  eye  can  scan,  or  that  the  sky  above  is  any- 
thing elfee  but  a  great  blue  dome,  turned  at  night  into 
glorious  blackness  full  of  twinkling  lights  which  can  never 
be  caught,  however  much  you  try. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  such  a  perfect  picture  you  can 
imagine  it  one  noontide  on  the  edge  of  the  Kalahari 
desert.  Then  into  the  scene  comes  a  wild,  galloping 
horse  (how  enormous  to  the  eyes  of  a  child  !) — the  little 
black  figures  scamper  away  at  the  first  sound  of  those 
thundering  hoofs,  but  one  is  too  slow  !  Down  he  goes 
and  over  he  rolls,  a  roaring,  stampeding  noise  is  his  ears,  a 
flash  of  light  before  his  eyes— then  a  great  stillness,  and 
unbroken  darkness  forever. 

How  often  we  impress  upon  our  little  ones  the  dangers 
of  being  careless  in  our  work  and  play,  the  dangers  of 
sharp  instruments,  of  things  thrown  in  temper,  and  we 
cannot  remind  them  too  often.  Still  accidents  happen 
and  this  one  is  best  described  by  the  Mission  Sister  who 
happily  knew  of  the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind. 

Aloeke  Humelen— just  starting  life  and  aged  about  six 
years  is  the  son  of  a  headman  of  the  Bechuana  tribe, 
living  on  the  edge  of  the  Kalahari  Desert.  His  parents 
are  Christians,  and  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Pro- 
vince. All  they  have  known  is  the  rare  visit  of  the  Native 
priest,  and  the  services  from  time  to  time  held  in  the  one 
mud  and  reed  building  that  serves  as  church  and  school 
and  holds  about  thirty  adults.  The  school  has  one  woman 
teacher,  a  girl  who  has  passed  Standard  V  in  a  school  in 
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the  district  and  is  paid  10/-  a  week  out  of  the  church  funds. 
That  has  to  supply  her  bread  ;  a  Httle  house,  also  of  mud 
and  reeds,  is  provided  for  her,  and  she  is  looked  up  to  by 
all  in  the  village,  for  she  can  read  and  write,  and  so  has 
means  of  communication  with  the  outside  world.  To 
her  this  means  the  European  sister  and  the  Native  priest 
who  live  at  the  head  mission  station  some  twenty  miles  away. 

In  such  surroundings  was  little  Aloeke  born.  Had  it 
not  been  for  an  accident  he  might  never  have  come  into 
the  limelight  but  remained  all  his  life  in  that  same  district. 

Aloeke  was  two  days  on  the  road.  His  wound  by  now 
was  none  too  clean,  but  it  was  attended  to  at  once,  and  a 
day  or  so  after  he  was  seen  by  the  doctor  on  his  weekly 
visit.  Aloeke  is  a  happy  little  soul,  and  no  one  at  first 
suspected  that  the  injury  was  so  serious  that  he  had  lost 
his  sight.  He  was  as  one  who  could  see,  and  never 
complained,  but  when  we  found  that  he  was  quite  blind  we 
sent  him  to  Kimberley  Hospital,  to  see  what  the  big 
doctors  and  the  X-ray  could  do  to  restore  his  sight.  He 
remained  there  a  month  or  more,  but  there  was  very  little 
hope  that  his  sight  would  be  restored.  So  he  came  back 
to  the  mission  hospital  to  await  further  orders,  and  from 
there  he  went  to  the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind. 

Aloeke  was  baptised  in  the  ward  of  the  mission  hospital, 
before  he  left  for  Kimberley  :  he  had  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity before  at  his  own  home.  The  accident  and  its 
far-reaching  resuhs  have  brought  the  parents,  and  others 
in  the  village,  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  Christianity,  for 
faith  and  works  go  together.  They  have  put  their  whole 
trust  in  the  European  nursing  sister,  leaving  her  to  do  what 
she  thinks  best  for  their  child.  The  Natives  cling  very 
tightly  to  their  children,  and  this  confidence  in  their  little 
known  Church  is  nothing  less  than  the  work  of  God  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  what  might  have  been  had  Aloeke 
not  gone  to  the  Blind  School.  I  rejoice  beyond  measure 
to  think  what  chances  there  now  are  for  this  intelligent, 
happy  child  of  God. 
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X 


*' SIGHS  AND  SMILES." 

"  Ah,  boys,  those  were  days  !  "  and  he  sighed  deeply. 

No,  this  is  not  an  extract  from  a  story  describing  some 
old  croonies  sitting  round  the  fire  of  a  village  inn,  talking 
of  the  "  good  old  days."  It  is  a  remark  I  heard  whilst 
driving  the  school  Ford  van  back  from  a  local  concert  to 
which  the  blind  choir  had  contributed  two  items.  The 
speaker  was  an  African  boy  of  more  than  usual  promise 
for  he  has  a  good  brain,  is  uncannily  musical,  and  is  only 
lacking  in  manual  dexterity  and  general  personal  tidiness 
—in  this  I  believe  he  shares  good  company.  Only  snatches 
of  the  conversation  reached  my  ears  from  which  I  gathered 
they  had  all  enjoyed  themselves  at  the  concert  and  were 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  such  red  letter  days  are  rare. 
Then  our  friend  twanged  his  banjo  and  thought  of  the 
days  when  we  toured  the  Union  collecting  funds.  Strange 
how  with  the  passage  of  time  events  which  appeared 
momentous  become  secondary,  and  incidents  which 
made  us  fume  and  swear  cause  rollicking  laughter. 

To  this  particular  boy's  credit  I  must  say  that  he  always 
takes  life  like  a  philosopher,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  he  loves  life,  and  is  going  to  get  the  best  out  of 
it.  Blindness  has  not  crushed  him.  Yes,  life  in  retrospect 
is  intriguing.  As  I  have  been  writing  these  notes  which 
span  a  decade  I  have  ever  and  anon  sighed  at  the  thought 
of  lost  opportunities,  mistakes  made  and— tragedy  of 
tragedies — that  oft  recurring  phrase  if  only."  If 
only  "  our  grandparents  fifty  and  more  years  ago  had 
provided  such  an  institution  ! 

If  only  "  we  had  more  money   But  with  the 

sighs  mingle  the  smiles.  Smiles  of  joy  and  wonder,  as 
well  as  of  amusement,  for  life  in  the  Athlone  School  for 
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the  Blind  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  constant  round  of  surprises, 
good  fellowship  with  plenty  of  hard  work.  True  there 
have  been  incidents,  and  occasions,  which  can  only  be 
regretted — times  when  unkind  things  have  been  said,  and 
thoughtless  things  done,  but  such  incidents  are  born  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  not  in  the  hearts  of  blind 
children  which  bubble  over  with  love  and  laughter,  know- 
ing nothing  of  race,  colour,  creed  or  social  status.  Living 
in  the  moment,  and  for  the  moment  these  little  lives 
provide  cherished  memories  which  will  conjure  up  many  a 
smile  in  the  years  that  are  ahead. 

The  years  which  are  ahead  ! — If  the  past  is  a  mixture  of 
sighs  and  smiles,  what  of  the  future. 

How  differently  we  all  look  out  on  life.  At  one  moment 
we  are  gripped  by  fear,  heave  deep  sighs  and  then,  if  wc 
have  a  chance,  go  and  make  a  violent  political  speech 
concerning  some  menace  or  other  which  looms  large  on 
our  horizon.  Another  day  we  sit  pouring  over  our  own 
plans,  scheming,  contriving,  convincing  ourselves  that  we 
are  the  true  benefactors  of  humanity — then  we  bang  a  fist 
on  the  table,  smile  all  over  and  say  "  and,  by  Jove,  Til  do 
it." 

Fear  and  faith—two  different  attitudes  on  life.  Who 
can  question  where  final  victory  lies  ? 

So  from  the  sighs  and  smiles  of  reminiscing  we  linger  for 
a  moment  to  look  at  the  weather  signs.  Undoubtedly 
they  come  from  the  north. 

Whilst  engaged  in  this  very  work  of  building  up  the 
Athlone  Blind  School  I  have  had  very  precious  opportu- 
nities of  hearing  other  people's  comments  on  the  future. 
A  Nordic  myself  v^th  a  very  deep  love  for  Europe, 
especially  that  spot  where  the  heart  of  the  world  beats  (as 
I  write  my  feet  almost  take  me  from  the  Mansion  House, 
past  the  Royal  Exchange  to  Threadneedle  Street).  Then 
there  comes  to  mind  the  words  pf  a  very  old  African,  now 
at  rest,  whom  I  visited  one  Christmas  Day.  "  500  years," 
he  said,  "  and  our  turn  will  come."  I  thought  of  500 
years  in  the  history  of  my  own  people— what  a  tiny  span 
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of  time  it  really  is.  But,  alas,  I  fear  there  are  many  who 
are  not  content  to  wait. 

We  must  work  for  the  future,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it 
is  to  grip  the  present  with  both  hands. 

In  the  work  of  caring  for  the  blind  (as  with  many  other 
social  services)  there  is  real  ground  for  thankfulness  as  we 
look  back,  but  our  hand  must  not  grow  slack  on  the  plough 
for  scarce  two  furrows  are  finished,  the  rest  of  the  field  is 
waiting  to  be  tackled  before  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  firm  establishment  of  the  Athlone  School  for  the 
Blind  is  concrete  evidence  that  the  people  of  South  Africa 
are  determined  to  wipe  out  the  blots  of  the  past.  Neglect 
and  carelessness  in  our  social  services  have  created  havoc 
indeed,  slowly  the  sheet  can  be  made  clean  again. 
The  wide-spread,  most  generous  response  from  all  over 
South  Africa  to  the  special  appeal  of  Adv.  R.  W.  Bowen, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  extension  of  this  institution 
is  evident  proof  that  South  Africa  cares.  Still  there  are 
many  outside  the  walls  of  this  institution.  They  cannot 
be  admitted  because  they  are  too  old,  or  they  suffer  from 
multiple  disabilities,  or  their  friends  and  relatives  have  not 
sufficient  confidence  to  let  them  take  advantage  of  the 
training  offered. 

In  my  own  mind  a  vision  seems  to  grow— such  as  the 
vision  granted  me  over  ten  years  ago  of  a  school  for  those 
blind  children  who  could  not  go  to  the  Worcester  School. 
God,  of  his  abundant  and  surpassing  goodness,  has  granted 
the  realization  of  that  vision. 

The  new  vision  is  of  another  centre  where  trained  men 
and  women  can  work,  that  is  those  who  choose  to  work  in 
such  a  centre  for  blind  people  should  be  given  ample 
opportunity  to  work  near  their  own  homes  if  they  wish  ;  a 
place  where  those  can  be  trained  who  cannot  go  to  the 
Athlone  School  ;  a  place  where  those  with  multiple  handi- 
caps can  be  cared  for  ;  a  place  where  no  one  will  be  refused 
on  any  ground  of  race,  colour  or  creed,  but  all  will  be 
admitted  if  unable  to  be  cared  for  anywhere  else.  Every 
proper  and  reasonable  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  that 
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there  be  adequate  financial  support  from  friends,  and  from 
the  State,  but  as  every  step  which  a  bHnd  man  takes  is  an 
act  of  faith,  so  we  must  begin,  and  be  assured  that  the 
Master  never  fails. 

At  the  end  of  1936  we  received  news  of  a  Zulu  child  of 
eleven,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Knowing  the  individual 
care  such  a  child  requires,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  few 
years  of  training,  my  wife  and  I  decided  to  offer  to  take  the 
boy  ourselves  until  he  is  ready  to  go  to  some  institution, 
probably  at  first  a  school  for  deaf,  then  afterwards  one 
for  the  blind. 

So  he  stands  in  my  mind  a  symbol  of  the  future— un- 
seeing, unhearing,  with  no  mode  of  self-expression,  what 
does  he  know  of  life  He  lives  literally  for  the  moment, 
and  perhaps  that  is  one  thing  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Master  when  he  said  :  Except  ye  become  as  little  children 
ye  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom." 

Midst  sighs  and  smiles  for  the  past,  we  face  the  future 
by  getting  on  with  the  task  of  the  moment. 

In  October  1937  will  occur  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  Laura  Bridgman  into  the  life  of  knowledge 
by  means  of  education.  The  first  deaf-dumb  and  blind 
child  in  the  world  to  be  educated,  in  America  the  path 
was  blazed  to  overcome  the  greatest  of  all  physical  handi- 
caps. 

Now  the  challenge  comes  to  South  Africa,  and  out  of 
the  Athlone  School  and  Workshops  for  the  Blind  grows 
the  germ  of  a  thought  which  may  develop  into  the 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN  HOME 
FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 
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A  blind  Venda  and  his  mtti* 


